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of galls. This chapter closes with a brief but interesting discussion of the galls 
formed on animals. 

The work is a most comprehensive presentation of the modern aspects of 
the general subject of cecidology. The galls themselves are the subjects of 
primary consideration and the gall makers secondary. The entire subject is 
treated from the standpoint of the botanist, and galls are grouped with refer- 
ence to their own characters and not the characters of their makers. Questions 
of taxonomy and alternation of generations are referred to only incidentally, 
but these subjects are well treated in other works on cecidology which are 
accessible to all energetic workers. The great bulk of the work is compiled 
from the writings of the Germans and French, who have been the most active 
investigators in this field. The author might well have given a little more 
attention, however, to the Italian, English, and American contributions. The 
work is timely and will find a welcome in every modern laboratory of general 
botany and plant pathology. In fact, it will be indispensable for those who 
expect to gain a broad and thorough knowledge of modern plant pathology. — 
Mel. T. Cook. 

A plant physiology 

In his Plant physiology with special reference to plant production, Duggar 5 
has deviated far from the conventional type of texts on plant physiology. Of 
course the principles and even the facts of plant physiology are the same 
whether pure or applied. The main difference, therefore, is in the facts and 
principles emphasized. Unusual emphasis is laid upon mineral nutrients and 
soil problems, and upon factors of growth significant to crop production. A 
number of topics, not usually found in plant physiologies, are given a place: 
effect of weight and size of seed upon the vigor of the plants, parthenocarpic 
formation in pomaceous fruits, protection of crops by insecticides and fungi- 
cides, destruction of weeds by poison, etc.; while other phases of the subject, 
such as tropic, tactic, and nastic movements, are given little space. The 
author makes much use of material appearing in experiment station bulletins, 
a source little used in most texts. 

No science is more fundamental to agriculture than plant physiology, and 
yet it has had little emphasis in the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations of this country. It is certainly high time that this science takes its 
significant position in this field of production, and Duggar has given a start 
in the right direction. The book has the virtue of being concrete and teach- 
able to beginners, and it is possible that the author has accomplished the 
double aim "to consider both the student and the general reader." Any 
teacher of beginners in the subject will appreciate the value of the concreteness 
in the text. 

A careful perusal of the book leaves one feeling that it is more a selection 
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and compilation of facts from the literature than a carefully digested product 
of it. It is in no sense critical and even lacks organization. This, of course, 
is in part a necessary outcome of the concreteness, and it is possible that it is 
the best sort of statement in view of the aim. Very seldom does the author 
refer to the fundamental physics and chemistry of plant activity. No men- 
tion is made of the application of the Van't Hoff temperature law of rate of 
chemical reaction or of the Weber-Fechner law to plant processes. Again, no 
adequate picture is given of the physics of the material and energy exchange 
of the foliage leaf, a set of processes which Brown and Escomb have, in the 
main, reduced to pure physics. In this connection, we find the author empha- 
sizing B packman's misleading statement that the foliage leaf under illumina- 
tion maintains a temperature considerably above the surrounding air. This 
is possible if the evaporation power of the air or the water supply of the leaf is 
low. On the other hand, if the water supply of the leaf and the evaporation 
power of the air are high, the leaf will maintain a temperature below that of 
the surrounding air whether illuminated or not. In spite of the fact that the 
significant work of Brown and Escomb has been much cited, it has failed to 
have a sufficient influence upon the statements in texts. 

The book is marked by carefully guarded statements, which is certainly a 
virtue in any scientific work; but this is often carried to an exasperating 
extreme, involving guards where our knowledge is sure. It is seldom that a 
text is so free from personal hobbies of the author. 

The greatest disappointment in the book lies in the apparently careless 
way in which it was finished. Minor errors are numerous. Careful reading 
of a very few pages shows a number of these: p. 203, the use of the old term 
"cyanophyll" for the term chlorophyllin; p. 204, "aqueous carbon dioxide" 
for aqueous solution of carbonic acid; p. 205, "fruit sugar" for grape sugar. 
In many cases a change in phrasing or in choice of words would make the 
description much more telling; p 204, the author speaks of the decomposition 
of C0 2 and H 2 when the thing to be emphasized is the reduction of carbonic 
acid. The need of the criticism of the manuscript by a number of physiologists 
is evident. — William Crocker. 

NOTES FOR STUDENTS 

Current taxonomic literature. — J. C. Arthur (Bull. Torr. Bot. Club 38: 
369-378. 191 1) in continuation of monographic work on the North American 
rusts records new species in Puccinia and Uromyces. A "Key to American 
and European Allium rusts" is included in the article. — II. H. Bartlett 
(Rhodora 13:163-165. 191 1) has published a new species of Euphorbia (E. 
arundelana) from Maryland. The same author {ibid. 209-211. pi. Q3) 
describes and illustrates a new species of Oenothera (0. Tracyi); the species 
is based on specimens grown from seed collected by S. M. Tracy near 
Tensaw, Ala. — W. H. Blanchard (ibid. 193-195) records a new variety of 
Rubus (R. canadensis var. septemfoliolalus) from Newfoundland; the same 



